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Elementary classroom teachers make up the largest and most influen- 
tial group of art educators in the world. They teach more art to more 
children than all our so-called art specialists put together. They teach 
art five days a week to millions of boys and girls in thousands of class- 
rooms. In one-room, one-teacher rural schools and in fifty-room, fifty- 
teacher city schools the classroom teacher is the person who affects 
most deeply children’s attitudes, feelings and reactions that are basic 
to art experiences. 


The isolated class periods set aside in most schools each week as 
“art periods” are much less potent in influencing the child’s attitude 
toward art and art expression than school activities which take place 
during the rest of the week. It is ridiculous for a classroom teacher to 
provide children with mimeographed or hectographed drawings to 
color, and then attempt to justify it on the basis that a child must learn 
certain neatness skills separately from his creative expressions during 
the art period. It is equally absurd to use reading workbooks which 
require the child to fill in adult-drawn pictures on the theory that, 
“This isn’t art; this is reading!” 


It probably isn’t art, in the true sense of the word, but such activities 
affect the child’s attitude toward art expression and are just as im- 
portant in their effect upon the child as the time devoted to encourag- 
ing him in self-expression. So in a-negative way all these activities are 
bound up within the child as part of his art experience in the school 
room. 


When a child is given workbooks to fill in and mimeographed draw- 
ings to color, the teacher is setting up certain standards which have 
her mark of approval. Is it any wonder that during the art period 
when the child is asked to express ideas which are his own he feels 
insecure and fails to find the inner satisfaction which may come with 
the release of true creative expression? 


All during the week in all her classroom activities the elementary 
teacher is teaching art. She is constantly establishing a pattern of 
thinking and reacting to creative expression. No wonder she is by far 
the most influential force in art education today. That is why it is so 
important for us to think in terms of the creative process in all our 
teaching throughout the week. 


Let’s not fool ourselves. A week of patterns cannot be balanced 
on Friday afternoon with an encouraging, “Express yourself, Johnny!” 


Sincerely yours, 


ouen 
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Strictly a high school craft? Chicago Public Schools think not. Children 


start early to live with silkscreen process, make prints in primary grades. 


FIRST OF A SERIES PART | — PRIMARY GRADES 
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SILKSCREEN continued 


> 


“The Train” — Henry Dlugosz, age 6 


% By VELMA M. MILLER 
: Supervisor of Art 
: Chicago Public Schools 


Six-year-olds Lulu, Larry and Elaine choose suitable design for silkscreening from their previously-drawn self-portraits. 
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Simple frame for silkscreen printing is made by strétching 


fabric over embroidery hoops. Veronica, age 7, trims 
off excess cloth leaving one or two inches beyond frame. 


[A group of teachers were discussing the changes in the 
art program which had taken place in recent years. 
One of them, describing an exhibit she had attended, 
Bsaid “. . and third-grade youngsters were dem- 
onstrating silkscreen printing! One of them was show- 
ing how to stretch the fabric over a cardboard box 
= frame, two others were working together making prints, 
and the fourth child was handing out mimeographed 
instruction sheets and answering questions asked by 
the visitors. And | used to think that silkscreen print- 
ing was strictly a high school craft!"’ Another said, “You 
should see what our kindergarten children are doing 
with it. They made all of the programs for ‘Fathers’ 
night!’ .. .” 

Yes, many children in the Chicago Public Schools are 
literally growing up with the silkscreen process. It all 
began when a district art supervisor used a kinder- 
garten painting to design a program cover for an edu- 
cational conference. It was like magic to the young- 
Sters to see some one’s painting reproduced hundreds 
of times. They all wanted to help, and later to make 
one of their own. As a result, simplified versions of 
the screen-printing process were developed. When com- 
mercial frames and tools were not available inexpen- 
sive equipment was improvised. 
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Lulu, age 6, turns screen face down over self-portrait 
and traces drawing on stretched fabric. Her wax crayon 
lines and areas will act as block-out in final printing. 


Children at the primary level make their own screens 
by stretching pieces of fabric over metal embroidery 
hoops of various sizes and shapes. They trim off the ex- 
cess material, leaving one or two inches beyond the 
frame. Cotton organdy, scrim, theatrical gauze, net 
and tarleton are suitable fabrics for this craft, each one 
reproducing its characteristic texture on the print. 
After stretching the screen they turn it face down. 


The masking or blocking out can be done by various 
methods, including wax-crayon resist, cut or torn paper 
stencil and lacquer solution block-out. 


For the wax-crayon resist, boys and girls may draw 
freely or trace one of their previously-designed draw- 
ing by placing it under the screen, Through experi- 
mentation, they learn to press hard on the crayon to 
get clear-cut lines and solid areas and to lessen the 
pressure for mottled or textured effects. Wax crayon 
applied with pressure on a close-meshed material such 
as organdy, will withstand many printings with a 
water-base paint. On a more open-meshed fabric, the 
crayon design may come off with the paint in the first 
few printings. If more prints are to be made the cray- 
on stop-out must be replaced. 


Cut or torn paper stencils made from newsprint, ma- 
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Ransford, age 6, mixes paint for silkscreen printing. He 
pours powdered tempera into liquid starch solution adding 
paint until mixture reaches consistency of mayonnaise. 


SILKSCREEN 


continued 


“Happy House” — Stephanie Kozak 


While Eugene holds screen in place, Brenda prints design 
carefully spreading paint over whole area. Her squeegee is 
several thicknesses of cardboard bound with masking tape. 


nila, poster, wrapping or other lightweight paper can 
be ‘used on either a close- or open-meshed fabric. In 
this method the design is cut or torn in one or several 
pieces and arranged, without pasting, against a back- 
ground the size and shape of the screen. In order to ad- 
here the stencil to the fabric the screen is laid directly 
over the arranged pattern, several tablespoonfuls of 
paint are placed within the frame and one “swoop” of 
the squeegee adheres the paper stencil to the fabric. 


Silkscreen paint is best when it has the consistency of 
mayonnaise. This viscosity will hold the stencil in place 
for many printings. Paper stencils may be put away 
to dry for future use if they are carefully removed. 
Children like the clear-cut edges of a flat design as a 
change from the textured backgrounds made in print- 
ing through an open-meshed screen such as scrim, net, 
tarleton or theatrical gauze. 


Lacquer, banana oil or finger nail polish also serves 
as a blockout, particularly under unusual circum- 
stances where designs are to be printed*on cloth with 
oil-base fast-color paint. Although paper stencils may 
be used with oil colors, the lacquer method of apply- 
ing the pattern lends a different character to the ce- 
sign. Textile paints are recommended for fast color, t it 
because of the inflammable nature of fluids requir d 
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\or cleaning the screen after using this or any oil-base 
j aint, they can’t be recommended for regular use in 
primary grades, 


\‘hen neither silkscreen nor window squeegees are 
available, children can make their own from two 
t icknesses of cardboard, using masking tape to bind 
aid waterproof the edges. 


S ibstitutes for water-base screen-printing paint in- 
c ude finger-paint, water-soluble block-printing ink 
aid dry tempera mixed into a cooked or liquid con- 
c ntrated-starch solution. Tempera paint by itself has 
a tendency to dry too rapidly and may clog the screen. 


Variations in color and pattern are obtained by plac- 
ing several colors on the screen at one time. The colors 
will mix and vary the pattern with each printing. 


Other variations may be developed by printing the 
same design several times, each time with a different 
color and a slightly different placement. Pleasing de- 
signs are discovered by experimentation. 


Several children may work together on the actual 
printing, one holding the screen in place, guided by 
marked corners, another manipulating the squeegee 
and others releasing the prints and laying them out 
to dry. 


Tl eir very first print! Brenda, age 7, and Eugene, age 6, are two Chicago children literally growing up with silkscreen. 
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» Water is used to clean the screen after printing with 
water-soluble paints. A screen with a design in crayon 
resist which is to be used again at another time, is best 
washed in cold water. Hot water will dissolve and re- 
move the crayon from the fabric. Should parts of the 
crayon design be removed by accident they may be re- 
placed by going over the lines and areas again with 
crayon. Commercial solvents are recommended for 
p cleaning screens after printing with oil-base paints. 
© Silk-screen companies selling oil-base and textile colors 
also sell solvents and cleaning fluids to go with each 
kind of paint. ¢ 
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Self-portrait — Brenda White, age 7 


“Clown All-Over Pattern” — Bobby Gilbert, age 5'2 


‘Just Me” — Penny Jackson, age 52 
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MOTHER AND CHILD — Diego Rivera (1886- ) 


PPRECIATION 


Ths powerful drawing was made by Diego Rivera, the Mexican 

art:st, in 1926. He used a brush with ink for the strong lines 

anc a soft pencil as well as a “dry brush” technique in the shad- 

ed «reas. It is an excellent example of Rivera’s style in that the 
drawing is quite simple and includes only those details which 
are necessary in representing the subject. It is an expressive 
drawing in that more emphasis is placed upon feeling than 

photographic naturalism. 


Diego Rivera is one of the great artists of the 20th Century. Born 
. in Mexico in 1886, he went to Europe at the age of 21 to study 
“4 art. Except for a brief return to his native country, he remained 

there until 1921 making friends with the young French painters 


who were experimenting with the cubist style of painting as 
well as becoming familiar with the mosaics and frescoes of 
Italy. On his return to Mexico he immediately became interested 
in the revolutionary movement which was sweeping the country 
and for the next ten years he painted murals which were to be a 
strong force in the development of a new and exciting Mexican 
art. While some of his large wall decorations were painted in i 
encaustic (wax), most of them were in the true fresco technique. 


Rivera has had a tremendous influence on painting in the | 5 
United States. This has been especially true in the revival of 

| fresco painting in this country due to the fact that he pro- tl 
duced frescoes in San Francisco (1930-31), Detroit (1932) and | 
New York City (1933-34). Although those produced in New 
York City were destroyed, they were later reproduced in the 
Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico City. 


Mother and Child is reproduced | 
through the courtesy of : 
The Museum of Modern Art | 
New York City 
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Enchanted Forest — Carol Donakowski, age 15, Grade 11B: “In my surface treat- 
ment problem, the first step was the application of wax to the paper. Water 


and different values of color were then applied. Texture was achieved by 
intermingling colors with a fork and by adding corn meal to certain areas.” 


A SESSION 
ON SURFACE... 


To get exotic surfaces, students plied sieves, forks, spools — 
“everything but the kitchen sink’’ — and they thought of that! 


By LEONARD P. JOHNSON 


Art Instructor, Cass Technical High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


Since texture and surface treatment are being emphasized more 
and more in the fine and commercial art fields, one of the projects 
carried on in the Art Composition II classes at Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit, is an experiment in which textures or surface treat- 
ments are developed through the use of as many tools as possible. 


An introduction to the project was initiated with a class discussion 
of terminology for the different appearances of materials. This was 
necessary for an understanding of our goals. Four terms were explain- 
ed and demonstrated: structure, texture, surface aspect or surface 
treatment and massing. First, the structures of different materials 
were shown, then the texture or resulting outward appearance of the 
materials was shown and felt by the students. This was followed by a 
demonstration of the possible surface changes that can take place on 
any material, whether those changes be elemental natural or mechani- 
cal. Finally the effect of massing any of the materials was shown so 
that the student could see possibilities of taking any one material and 


Insinuation — Donald Geisz, age 16, Grade 11B: 
“First | poured red, yellow and black over white 
illustration board. Then neutralized green and 


a rust color were stippled through a screen. 
brush ‘loaded’ with India ink made the lines.” 
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aged — Nancy Northam, age 16, 
ade 11B: “ ‘Caged’ was made by 
iling many colors thick on water 
olor paper, then making a texture 
ith a stiff brush. The lines were 
ade by dipping string in black 
paint and placing it on the paper.” 
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Icecapades — Gerald Veda, age 15, 
Grade 11B: “After making the purple 
lines with a ball-point pen, | rubbed my 
design with wax. | applied yellow 
tempera over the background with a 
sponge, added sparkle, and finally 
touched lightly the enclosed spaces 
with purple tempera on a toothbrush.” 


“A” Bomb — Ronald Brock, age 16, 
Grade 11B: “First | put a patch of rub- 
ber cement on the paper near the cen- 
ter. Second | applied a white, purple 
and black background. Then with a 
knife | scraped red on the design and 
made lines in a fan pattern with a rub- 
ber band soaked in yellow paint. My 
last step was to stamp white squares 
at the base with the head of a nut.” 


by massing it in various ways produce interesting and unusual 
surfaces. Wood is an excellent material to use for demonstra- 
tion purposes as it is used in so many ways. Driftwood, for 
example, illustrates how changes in surface can take place 
from the effects of the elements. 


Possibilities of working out surface aspects were then discussed 
and outlined, first in three-dimensional objects and then on flat 
surfaces. For the flat surface the student chose a needle, nail 
file, tweezer, nail, pin, sieve or bobby pin, and with this as his 
only tool developed a minimum of ten different surfaces on 
small squares of illustration board by pressing, scratching, prick- 
ing, rubbing or filing. An evaluation took place at this point 
to discuss the variety of surfaces developed. The experiments 
were passed around the class so that the students could see them 
at close range and touch the different surfaces. 


The second phase of the project (continued on page 43) 


Plane Fields — Bill Bath, age 17, Grade 118: 

“To get this texture | applied rubber cement 

and then sponged white tempera over the 

surface. When this was dry, a blue back- 

ground was sponged on and the rubber ce- 

ment removed from certain areas. Into these 

areas | applied green, ochre and rust colors 

with a sponge. | made the black |ines 

with an edge of cardboard dipped in pont.” 

Metropolis — Gail Owens, age 15, 
Grade 11B: “My neutral color 
background was put in with a 
sponge, then cardboard dipped in 
paint (white, yellow, red, ;ust) 
was pulled across the surface. we! are 
| pressed a heavy paint-soaked heard 
cord against the design to get - ; a 
the textured black lines, then 
applied even lines with India 
ink using ruling pen and brush.” 


Sophisticate — Maude Bennett, age 16, 
Grade 11B: “First | used a resist tech- 
nique, applying wax, then ink to the 


The triangular shapes are the 
grey board showing through where the 
wax was scraped off. Small blobs of 
red and large blobs of white paint 
were poured on, then drawn out with a 
fork. Finally | spattered it with ink.” 
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Mask — Gerald Bohannon, age 16, Grade 
11B: “I put paint on part of the paper and 
then ran water over it. Next | poured yellow 
paint out of the jar to make the outline of 
the face. While it was: still wet | painted 
in the black lines.” Most of the designs 
were abstractions but when something realis- 
tic was discovered in the development stu- 
dents were encouraged to carry it through. 


Cathedral — Joe Bono, age 16, Grade 
11B: “| applied teal blue and neutral 
. brown for background, then gentle dabs 
of yellow and red on the tip of my brush 
in a succession of dots made the sun- 
light effect. The lines were done with an 
edge of cardboard and carried through 
with brush strokes to create the arches.” 
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Egg cartons, ribbon cores, thread spools and paper plates suggest endless mask variations. 


SCRAP 


IN A BOYS’ CLUB 


By SAM WENET 
Art Director, Deborah Boys’ Club, Chicago 
Photographs by Phillip Drell 
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Scrap heap is all boys need. (ie : 


Looking for an art project that’s different, 
that fits a wide age range, will integrate 
with other subjects — and still costs less 
than five cents per object? 


Here’s one that accomplishes all these and 
more: it’s 3-D masks! 


4 need for such a project presented itself 
it the Deborah Boys’ Club in Chicago 
where we offer a variety of voluntary art 
lasses for our members. The boys that 
participated in this project ranged in age 
from eight to 13 years old. Any activity 
must be of high interest — not only to 
sustain attention during the session but 
co bring the boys back to complete the 
»bject. And obviously low cost is an im- 
portant consideration. 


So the art shop staff began with a check 
of what materials were on hand. Like any 
classroom we collect, inherit and otherwise 
accumulate a variety of nondescript bits 
and pieces of materials. These are dili- 
gently saved on the premise that they'll 
come in handy “some day.” That day had 
arrived, 


In the cabinet was a collection that in- 
cluded thread spools, ribbon holders, and 
egg cartons among others. A handful of 
the various shaped spools were placed on 
the table in different arrangements. 
Through experimenting we reached the 
conclusion that the spools could be ar- 
ranged to resemble features — nose, eyes, 
and mouth, That was the answer — masks! 


Youthful imaginations eagerly take to the 
idea of alter egos and masks are perfect 
make-believe. We gathered up all our mis- 
cellaneous materials and readied them for 
the boys. 


The project was designed by Leonard 
Cohen, art instructor, It was planned to 
be completed in four to six one-hour ses- 
sions, depending on the age group and 
how elaborately (continued on page 48) 


Paper mache laid over basic construction 
strengthens features. It dries overnight and 
mask is painted in next session (center). 
Protective lacquer coat is final step. Display 
in Deborah Boys’ Club brings recognition to 
boys who carried out this unusual project. 
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Indian lore enters junior high classroom in the shape of colorful little 


carvings that dramatize Hopi tribal ceremony, religion and family 


By M. LUCILLE DURFEE 


Art Director 

In cooperation with 

Betty Richards, Art Teacher, Court School 

and Fannie Humphrey, Art Teacher, Emerson School 
Phoenix, Arizona, Elementary Schools 


Kachina dolls are small carved and paint- 
sd masked characters that represent the 
Hopi Indian supernatural beings. Kachinas 
nave several forms: (a) the supernatural be- 
ing as it exists in the minds of the Hopi 
Indians, (b) the masked impersonator of 
ihe supernatural being and (c) the small 
carved doll. The masked and costumed im- 
personators (called kachinas) have dances 
and songs which they do during certain cere- 
monies throughout the year. Many times 
kachina dolls take on the form of one of 
these kachinas in a dancing position. 


Hopi Indian children believe in kachinas 
like other children believe in Santa Claus. 
They are given the dolls as objects to be 
treasured, and they play a part in religious 
training. The dolls are displayed in their 
homes so the children see them and become 
familiar with how the different kachinas 
look. They are objects for use in the educa- 
tion of the children. 


In making kachina dolls, the Indians use 
dried roots of dead cottonwood trees; for 
tools—a penknife, chisel, wood rasp and a 
piece of sandstone; for paint — root dyes, 
soot, and minerals. 


The making of creative (not authentic) ka- 
china dolls by children, at junior high 
school level, is an excellent project involving 
many processes: 


(1) Carving in three dimensions 

(2) Structural design using geometric 
forms 

(3) Applied design using line 

(4) Painting with bright, clear colors 

(5) Study of kachinas and the invention 
of new kachina dolls, inspired by 
authentic ones. 


An excellent reference is Harold S. Colton’s 
Hopi Kachina Dolls; With a Key To Their 
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Freehand drawings to size of front and side views of doll design 
are detailed on 1/4-inch-squared paper before carving begins. 


Actual carving is done with razor blade, wood carving tools or 
sloyd knife, always kept sharp, and fine sandpaper for finishing. 
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Finished carving is painted with white tempera 
or flat white undercoat, then sanded slightly. 


Color scheme is indicated in accordance with 
original design and painted in with tempera. 


Kachina in arms bent shape was made by Tony 
Leon, age 14, Grade 7, Court Schoo!. Mask, sash 
are yellow, blouse white, skirt red, accents black. 


Identification (University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, 1949). After children have studied 
the kachinas and kachina dolls to form a foundation 
from which to work they are ready to create their 
own. 


Designing. Keep in mind while designing (a) that ka 
china dolls usually have large heads (masks) some 
times one-third the size of the body, (b) the legs ar: 
extremely short with heavy feet for balance, (c) ther: 
is usually some sort of skirt, and (d) there are usuall\ 
three basic shapes: arms bent, cloak shape and skir 
shape. Decide the size of balsa wood to be used. A 
piece 3” x 6” x 2” works out satisfactorily. Trace siz 
of wood on paper. Usually 44-inch squared paper i: 
preferred. A freehand drawing of the front and sid 
view is then made, using block or geometric forms 
When the design is completed, fold the paper to mak: 
both sides the same or use the squares on the pape: 
to do this. ‘The design is worked out in pencil detai 
to be used for future reference. 


Transferring. ‘Iransfer the design to the balsa wood 


Sawing. Saw out the block form of the kachina dol! 
with a coping saw, jig saw or handsaw. 


Carving. Use razor blades, wood carving tools, stencil 
_or sloyd knives. Keep tools sharp. Carving in three 
dimensions necessitates turning the work continuous. 
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Representing Hopi supernatural beings, the little dolls 
have three basic shapes: arms bent ‘page 22) cloak 
shape ‘page 20) and skirt shape (above). As Hopi cos- 
tumed impersonators perform in tribal ceremonies the 
dolls are sometimes made in dance position (right, above. 


ly. It is best to begin carving at the bottom, doing 
the feet and continuing up to the waist. Then carve 
the head and work down to the waist. Always try to 
cut across the grain of the balsa wood to prevent splii- 
ling, or incise around the area to be lowered. 

Finishing. Use a fine sandpaper. Emery boards are 
good for those “hard to get to” places. Attach such 
things as nose pieces, (continued on page 50) 
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By ESTELLE HAGEN KNUDSEN 


Consultant in Art 
Minneapolis Public Schools 


Does your classroom reflect warmth and simplicity? You 
may say your room is old — but regardless of this, it needs 
a stage designer. And you're it. You're the behind-the- 
scenes worker. 


Does your classroom reveal good taste? Is it as interesting 
as it could be? Maybe it is difficult for you to answer 
these questions. Perhaps you can’t say either yes or no. 


Here is a check-list to help you. This will guide you in an 
evaluation of your room and perhaps help you to pro- 
vide a more pleasant and functional environment. 


ARRANGEMENT 


Place furniture parallel to the walls 
for best utilization of space. 


Group furniture of similar height and purpose in square, 
rectangular, “L”, “U” or “E” shapes 

to provide unoccupied floor area for safe living, 
individual pupil guidance and ail activities. 


Provide many empty wall and table surfaces. 
This contributes to restfulness, good work habits and 
better living. 


Reserve the window wall for eye-rest space 
to preserve eyesight, relax your children and give 
maximum light to the room. 


Provide one dominant color 
for a feeling of unity and calmness. 
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Provide a few attractive plants with large, interesting 
forms. 

These will provide learning experiences in the care 
of plants as well as a feeling of warmth. 


Select plant containers with inconspicuous color and 
form. 
to emphasize the plant. 


Remove glass from pictures if it mirrors room furnishings 
so that all children can see the picture. 


EXHIBITS 


Exhibits must be at the child’s eye level. i. s 
The classroom is a room where children live. 


Represent some current classroom activities 


as clues to some unique activity of a particular group. Hig 
Shelve other interests in accessible but unobtrusive 
places. 
Choose work that shows up well from a distance. 
Put small items in portfolios. ks 
Represent a variety of developmental levels 
to reveal the capacity range among children. 
Select work of different children 
to be considerate of everyone’s feelings. B 
Select items that repeat the shape of the exhibit surface iy 
to give unity to the display. Use irregular shapes re 
sparingly. Tall 
Select both two- and three-dimensional materials for ia 
display 
to provide visual and tactile appeal. 
Group material in different-sized areas that repeat the Ck 
shape of the exhibit surface 
for interest and unity. 

sa 
Provide free spaces of different sizes 
to emphasize the displayed material. Th 
Store charts in an unobtrusive place when not in use 
to make them more effective when in use, and protect 
them from soil. 
Concise captions contribute to understanding and pro- 
vide creative language opportunities for children. * 

FE 
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High school students describe examples of ceramic and stone sculpture. Some of the tools they demonstrate are handmade. 


Frustrate the FRILL CHARGE ... 


By PAUL EDMONSTON 


Instructor in Art Education 

Demonstration School, Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Photographs by Jim Stokes, Tallahassee Democrat 


Children prove to be forceful 
salesmen in this PTA experiment. 
Their ringing voices convince 


parents that school art is rich. 
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It is a common complaint of art teachers that not enough attention 
is paid to the art program, while the community lavishes attention 
(and financial support) on such activities as band, chorus, football, 
baseball and basketball. The art teacher sees the large attendence at 
the inter-school games, estimates the total cost of band uniforms 
or football outfits, and then groans over his meager budget for art 
equipment and supplies. He cuts his program to the bone and be- 
comes an expert in scavenging free or scrap materials, 


There may be any number of reasons for this lack of interest in the 
art program on the part of parents and the community. Foremost 
among these is probably lack of information on and understanding of 
the values art offers to the child in the total curriculum. <A second 
reason for lack of interest often stems from the prevailing notion that 
art is for the talented few, and since not many people are really 
talented, they can’t get too concerned about supporting it. This con- 
cept has its roots too often in the parent’s lack of experience with 
art when he went to school, or with disappointing experiences at 
some time or other. A third reason for the neglect of art lies in 
the notion that art is only an “elective”, an extra, a “frill”, or some- 
thing the students take for fun, but which has no serious educational 
value — as algebra has, for example. 
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Sixth-graders display their sculpture of gods and goddesses and  Fourth-graders explain basic mechanical principle: 


a mural showing Greek and Roman influences on local architecture. 


If the art teacher is going to get more public support 
for his program and a more widespread understand- 
ing of the values of art in the education of child- 
ren, he must find ways to show the community what 
he is doing and why art has an important role to 
play in the school. There are many ways of doing this 
and they vary according to the program, the commun- 
ity and the ingenuity of the teacher and students. 
Among these are downtown exhibits, sidewalk shows, 
television programs, student demonstrations, parent- 
teacher art workshops, etc. 


In one school a parent-teachers association meeting 
was used by the art teacher and the crafts teacher 
to bring about better understanding and appreciation 
on the part of parents. 


The PTA in this school meets once a month and at 
the beginning of the year one meeting was set aside 
for a program dealing with art. As the time for the 
meeting drew near, the art and crafts teachers de- 
cided to show the work that was being done through- 
out the school, from the first grade through the 12th. 
The students would be involved in the program, 
since this would have a special appeal to the parents. 
Each teacher was contacted and asked to select the art 
work he wanted to exhibit and two or three students 
who could talk about it during the meeting. The 
classroom teacher and the class itself were in a far 
better position to choose students who had been in- 
volved in the art work and could talk about it read- 
ily, than was the art teacher, even though he had 
worked with many of the groups on the different 
projects. Each teacher was encouraged to have a 
student demonstrate some aspect of art. 
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with paper constructions of machines and figures 


In planning for the program, the teacher decided 
whether the children in his room were old enough 
to stand up in front of an audience and talk with- 
out it having an adverse effect on the child. The 
first through third grade teachers decided that thei: 
children were too young to participate, especially 
since it was in the evening, and they would be up 
quite late. These groups gave samples of art work 
instead. Some of the classes discussed what qual- 
ities were needed in the students who would repre 
sent them on the program, then chose students who 
met these criteria. Each class chose a committee to help 
arrange the exhibit. The school lunchroom was 
used, and a table was raised on a platform so that 
the audience could see the students better when they 
talked about the work. 


No speeches were written and nothing was rehearsed. 
A brief meeting of the students on the program wit! 
the art teacher was sufficient to acquaint the students 
with the purpose of the meeting, and the genera! 
order in which they would be called on to talk. The 
were told to explain the part they had in the art 
work, how it related to other things they were doing 
and some of their problems. They were told, also. 
that they might be asked a question or two by th 

art teachers or the audience. 

Grades one and two exhibited self-portraits whic!) 
had been used early in the year to help the childre 
get acquainted with each other; several drawings ©! 
the people who helped them — the teacher, the pri) 

cipal, the janitor; drawings showing daily activitic » 
such as eating in the lunchroom, crossing the stre: | 
in traffic, going to the library. These art works de: 
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onstrated to the parents how art was used to help 
small children understand themselves and get to 
know others, and to learn better habits of daily living. 


The third grade exhibited a mural that grew out of a. 
a study of the local community and a trip to the a 
highest building in the city. 


Two fourth-graders explained a bulletin board ex- 
hibit consisting of a number of paper figures and 
wood constructions in three dimensions, demonstrat- 
ing what they learned in their study of the six simple 
machines, the principles of which are fundamental to 
far more complex machinery. Included were models ae 
of the wedge, lever, screw, wheel and pulley with ° 
explanations of the principles of each. The fourth- 

» graders amazed the parents with their self-confident 
explanations of the various mechanical principles in- i 
volved. 


Two fifth-graders talked about cut-paper scenes based 
on famous incidents in American history, and about a 
a “3-D” stage they had constructed, which allowed 

them to change from one historical period to another 

by inserting a series of panels characteristic of each Sey 
Linoleum carving is demonstrated against back- period. By changing the panels, they could see the ae 
cround drapery block-printed with Egyptian motif. changes in housing, costume, (continued on page 46) 


Model African village, cut-paper drawings, relief map and a mural are subjects of fifth-grader’s demonstration. 
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ART 
VOICE 


By GRACE BILGER 


Art Teacher, Kansas School for the Deof 
Olathe, Kansos 


Due to language lack, deaf children 
lag behind hearing children in most 4 
subjects — but they go through devel- thy 


opmental phases in art at about the oon 
same age as children who can hear. hav 
Crayon cowboy is by 12-year-old boy evel 
and stormy scene by 13-year-old girl. alm 
of 
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Six-year-old children in their first year at Kansas School for the Deaf can paint objects and ideas that they cannot name. 


People who are not familiar with education of deaf 
children are surprised to find in a school for the 
deaf that great emphasis is placed on the teaching of 
language and communication skills. 


It comes as something of a shock to learn that the 
Majority of six-year-old deaf children entering school 
do not even know their own names unless they have at- 
tended a pre-school for the deaf or have parents who 
have given them some pre-school training. It is an 
even greater surprise to learn that these children have 
almost no vocabulary as compared to hearing children 
of the same age. The hearing child’s vocabulary 
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builds as he listens to and imitates spoken language 
and he starts to school with about 3000 words at his 
command, The young deaf child cannot hear and 
imitate — and he starts to school with only a few 
words, if any, in his vocabulary. Through patient 
instruction he is taught words, their meaning and 
uses. It is a long time before he can express himself 
in even simple sentences and several years before he 
can use language fluently. 

However, these children who cannot express them- 
selves in language, certainly can and do express them- 
selves in art, painting the same sort of pictures that 
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Sheets of long narrow newsprint a2 
given to children to see what subje t 
matter will be suggested. One chi 4 
recalls panoramic scene from movi-. 


Humor in drawing of nonchalant mie 
passing mouse trap shows maturity >f 
ideas that can be expected of de. 
child in spite of limited vocabulary. 


On long narrow sheets 
of newsprint children 
draw subjects well- 
suited to its shape. 
It’s interesting to see 
that they freque tly 
represent letter 1g 
the characteristic sou 1d. 
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hearing children of the same age paint. These 

deaf children go through the same phases of 

development in art at about the same ages as 

hearing children. 

Deai children’s pictures indicate that they base 

their painting upon their experiences and the 

lack of language does not hamper their ability 

to think and express themselves in art media. ao 

In fact these children often resort to drawin Philip learned word 

“leak” when he made After six-year-old Nathan 
in order to communicate ideas to others. Thus o tot Get St lost a front tooth, he made 
art gives them voice. 


a crayon line self-portrait. 
Due to the language barrier, these children in 


their first school years are pretty much on their 
own for ideas to put into their pictures since 
the choice of subject matter cannot be influ- 
enced by the conversation of classmates or teach- 
ers. Of course, some of them are not above ap- 
propriating their neighbor’s ideas if they see 
something that appeals to them! 

They love to write the names of their classmates, 
relatives and teachers on their pictures. Perhaps 
this doesn’t add to the artistic effects in their 
work. But wouldn't you do it too if you had just 
found out that everyone has a name and how 
exciting it is to know them all? 


Deaf -girl draws herself dressed in 
Sunday best, remembers her Bible. 


Gary, age 11, draws fire-fighting in 
crayon, shows detailed remembering. 


Ghoulish green-faced witch in black cloak and hat against orange a a 
stars is painted in large free strokes by seven-year-old Charles. ELLE a 
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Using buffalo skull as stimulation, teac »- 
er asked 12-year-olds to make imagina y 
drawings of whatever the skull brought o 
mind. Pictures at left are three resul'; 


Children who have been in school thre 
or four years often come to the art rooin 
with their minds already made up as io 
what they are going to do. They are 
allowed to go ahead with their own 
plans, and the activity planned for that 
period is set aside. It is surprising what 
a variety of ideas develops during such 
a class period. Frequently these original 
ideas result in language learning. 


For instance, ten-year-old Philip made 
a plasticine clay bowl, When it was fin- 
ished he took it to the sink and filled 
it with water. His face beamed as he 
indicated that it did not leak. But the 
word “leak” was not in his vocabulary. 
He learned the word, then wrote this 
brief story to take back to his classroom 
teacher, “I made a bowl. I put water in 
my bowl. It did not leak.” Art gave 
Philip the opportunity and need for a 
new word which he will always use. 


The classroom teachers often use the 
children’s art work for teaching lan- 
guage and the children love to paint 
pictures related to their classroom ac- 
tivties. For example, a class of 11- and 
12-year-old children was studying 
Hawaii. Need it be said that ocean 
waves, palm trees and hula dancers 
predominated in their art work at that 
time? No doubt these children told far 
more about Hawaii in their pictures 
than they could have put into written 
language. In fact, nexrly all young deaf 
children can say a lot more in their 
pictures than they can in language. 


If through art these children add a few 
more words to their vocabularies e.-h 
year and their lives have been made 
happier and richer as a result of their rt 
experiences, our objectives have been 
attained. 
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, Grade 8, Bayamon 


Ramon Alicea, age 15 
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Ramon Alicea, age 15, Grade 8, Bayamon 


By JESUS ASENCIO, JR. 


Director of Art 
Department of Education, Puerto Rico 


Paintings collected by William H Milkin, Jr. Ly, 
Available for loan from Binney & Smith, Inc., 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Modern education recognizes the need ol esthetic experiences in 
the lives of all people. Upon this recognition, we as educational 
leaders at the central offices of our State Department of Education, 
have designed a progressive art program based upon the needs and 
and interests of our school children, as well as teachers, It seemed 
obvious to us that esthetic experiences constitute one of the major 
aspects in the education of our people. If we channel adequately the 
natural impulses of our school children from an early age, there is 
no doubt that in mature years their art expression would reach a 
fuller development. 


We also believe in the integrative nature of art. Our school child- 


John Richards, age 16, Grade 11, St. Just 
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Myra Coll, age 16, Grade 11, Bayamon 


Angelina Noriega, age 14, Studio 17, Santruce 


ren ought to be given the opportunity to participate to the maxi- 
mum in creative art experiences that would enrich their school life, 
and bring them more enjoyment and deeper satisfactions in their 
home and community life. 

The art program, now beginning its sixth year, is gradually coming 
of age. At present, every school administrator or local supervisor 
who is assigned to organize or start work in any school unit — it may 
be in the remote rural sections of the island, or in the urban com- 
munities — devotes some thought to the kind of art activities that 
he is going to incorporate in the daily program of work of his re- 
spective school. 

In fact, art experiences are gradually being provided to our school 
children from grades one through twelve, with a major emphasis 
on the elementary level. 


Creative experiences of the productive type such as drawing and 
painting in various art media; designing on (continued on page 45) 
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Myra Coll, age 16, Grade 11, Bayamon Carmen Rodriguez, age 14, Grade 8, Bayamon nny C Ric 
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ad Ivan Paganassi, age 15, Grade 9, El Salvador . 
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Carmen Rodriguez, age 14, Grade 8, Bayamon 


{ Richards, age 16, Grade 


inston Radcliff, age 13 Carlo Enio Diaz, age 15, Grade 11, Carolina 


Rafael Vaello, age 17, Grade 12, Carolina Ninth-grader, 
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CONTOUR DRAWING — Concetta Vacirca 


JUNIOR ART GALLERY 


I think that art is a most in- 
teresting subject. It is fun to 
have experiences in art and 
see all the ways your work 
can turn out. 


I made this picture without 

looking at the paper. I look- 

ed only at the person I was 

drawing and even if a line 

was in the wrong place I did 
not erase because sometimes little mistakes seem 
to make the drawings look interesting. 


This is a picture of Mr. Kaupelis, the art super- 
visor who comes to our class to help us with our 
art work. 


Concetta Vacirca 
Age 13 
Deer Park, New York 
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CONTOUR DRAWING — Concetta Vacirca 
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JUNIOR ART G 


I think that art is a most in- 
teresting subject. It is fun to 
have experiences in art and 
see all the ways your work 
can turn out. 


I made this picture without 

looking at the paper. I look- 

ed only at the person I was 

drawing and even if a line 

was in the wrong place I did 
not erase because sometimes little mistakes seem 
to make the drawings look interesting. 


This is a picture of Mr. Kaupelis, the art super- 
visor who comes to our class to help us with our 
art work. 


Concetta Vacirca 
Age 13 
Deer Park, New York 
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“I want to do one of those paste-ups,” exclaimed 
sue. “I saw that crazy one in the hall and it gave me 
an idea.” 

“I'm busy explaining to Janet just now, but Ralph 
over there has the guides for making a montage. He 
can help you until I’m free to talk to you,” the teach- 
er explained. Ralph showed Sue the list of points: 


(1) Decide what you want the montage to do: (a) 


As modern as tomorrow’s slanc, 


montage shapes many ideas int» 
one force. It sells, it shocks, + 


titillates — it’s a tool of impac:. 


By ROBERT D. ERICKSON 


Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


shock the public, (b) sell a product, (c) make others 
laugh, or what? 


(2) Search for pictures and photographs which will 


serve your purpose. Such magazines as Life, Look, 
Photography, Mademoiselle and Seventeen are good 


‘sources. Try the Sears and Ward catalogs. 
‘(3) Be ‘¢onscious of similar colors and tones as you 


select the photographs. Matching one piece to another 


(1) Impact of “Dream Sequence” by tenth- 
grade boy lies in quick impression of 
nightmare. (2) Example of use of montage 
in student comic strip: photograph of 
cor is pasted into square and star and 
policeman added in white ink. (3) Clip- 
pings from Sears catalog and LIFE maga- 
zine arranged by seventh-grade girl suit 
home furnishings ad. (4) Ninth-grade 
boy projects advertising layout using 
clippings and crayon. (5) Eighth-grade 
girl names clipping montage “The Web.” 
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requires careful blending of tones and/or colors. 


(4) If humor or shock is intended keep the changes 
subtle. Over-statement destroys the directness of the 
montage. 


(5) Cut around the pieces carefully so as to make 
the picture seem believable to the onlooker. Use sharp 
scissors or a sharp stencil knife. Be sure to place card- 
board under the pictures as you cut with the knife. 
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(6) Before you paste your idea to the background, 
consult others for suggestions and criticisms. 

(7) Join the pieces by slitting, by placing one piece 
over another or by butting the edges of the pieces. 
Sue and Ralph discussed their ideas, then both went 
into the storeroom and emerged a half-hour later with 
a bundle of pages torn from old magazines. Pictures 
were compared and dis- (continued on page 49) 
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Children get experience in oral expression, writing, reading, arithmetic and art while planning program for parents. 


cessful program olf this type. It was a valuable unit 
of work for themselves and a delightful entertainment 


Do your first-graders feel left out when 


older children present entertainments? Let for others. While making their marionettes, the chil- 
dren experimented and found they could do many 
little ones show parents what they can do. things. To share their experiences with others, the 


idea of a program was born. 


PLANNING 
Following class discussions a reading chart was made 


By MAURICE P. MOFFATT up. This chart listed the many activities the marion- 


State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J ettes could carry out. Actions were grouped together 

in sentences such as; “Our marionettes can sing and 
and CHARLOTTE M. YOUNG dance. They can walk and run. They can play and 
Memorial School, Passaic, N. J. talk.” This chart was a basis for the next step which 


was to create a program. 


Interesting auditorium programs, with parents as 
guests, can be developed from the songs, dances, 
poems and dramatizations that first-graders learn 
throughout the school year. In the planning, work- 
ing out and presentation of such programs, the chil- 
dren encounter many learning opportunities and de- 
rive great pleasure from sharing experiences with 


A great deal of teacher-pupil discussion and plan 
ning had to precede choice of material. Songs were 
reviewed and those best for solo work, small group 
singing or for the entire class were considered. Final 
choice came through class voting. The same procedure 
was followed in the choice of poems and dances. 
Guidance was given in the choice of stories to di ir 


others. atize since many well-loved stories do not lend them 
A group of first-grade children, using the simple selves for this kind of work. A definite provram vas 
marionettes they had created, prepared a most suc- decided upon, the parts were marked with ro: ian 
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The First Grade Presents... 
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numerals and the entire work printed on large sheets 


of oak tag. 
2ROCEDURE 


Problems were met and solved as they became evi- 


' dent to the children. The stage was created from 


wo large boards, hinged together and mounted on 
vooden boxes. The class went to a large local store 
ond asked for the boxes, the teacher having contacted 
he manager beforehand. The boxes were covered 
vith a curtain of cloth fastened with thumb tacks. 


Need for background scenery led to many enjoyable 
essons in painting. Some parts of the scenery had 
:9 be movable and these were painted on heavy card- 
|oard and mounted on blocks of wood to make 
stand. 


‘uraight hooks were fastened to the back of the stage 
;nd the scenery was hung on these. Thus each part 
«ould be easily hung or removed. 


identity of the marionettes was changed by means of 
sach simple items as hats, scarves, belts or flowers in 
tie hair. 


ADVERTISING 
‘he program was advertised through large posters 
hung in the halls of the school. These posters were 
made by the children working together in small 
groups. They were illustrated with crayon pictures 
of the marionettes mounted on colored paper. Each 
child wrote and illustrated an individual poster to 
take home. All writing was done during regular class- 
room periods, 
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PROGRAMS 

Each child made an individual program for his 
mother. A small part was written every day and the 
children became aware of their growth in writing. 
Regular inch-spaced writing paper was used and 
stapled together. Folders were made of colored 
paper with a design in crayon created by each 
child. Some thought was given to the color of 
the covers and the color of crayon which would 
look the best. (continued on page 49) 


Every child had some part in 
the program and each one felt 
equal to taking any part. it 
was all carried on by the chil- 
dren, the teacher taking charge 
only of the record-player. 


Covers of colored paper bear 
individual crayon designs. 
Children display program they 
made for parents. Part of pro- 
gram was written every day and 
children themselves noticed 
their improvement in writing. 
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EXCHANGE TEACHERS 


Legislation which would permit states to exchange’ 


teachers as a way of relieving the teacher shortage, 
was urged by 34 superintendents of schools at the 
13th annual Superintendents’ Work Conference, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The proposed teacher-exchange plan among states, 
the charter stated, would be “coordinated by state 
and national educational organizations.” It would 
stimulate better teaching and broaden the teacher's 
understanding of the physical and cultural areas of 
the United States. 


“Legislation enabling states to cooperate in adminis- 
tering their retirement and certification programs, 
and permitting teachers to transfer between states 
without personal sacrifice, would go far toward help- 
ing relieve the present teacher shortage,” the resolu- 
tion said. Calling the teacher “the greatest single 
factor in producing a fine school,” the charter urged 
“more high school students with superior intelli- 
gence, personality, character and cultural background 


By DERWIN W. EDWARDS 


Third Biennial Conference : 
National Art Education Association 


Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio — April 11-16, 1955 | 


a 6th grader can 
use it without 
adult help! 


Perfect for 
school and home 


only $4.95 


A BRAND NEW SCREEN PRINTING process that all 
can enjoy—art ability is not necessary. 


‘A screen process so simple and clean that even an elementary child can 
enjoy the thrill of screen reproduction.’ 


@ Inexpensive, uncomplicated, time conserving. 

@ No special fluids, adhesives, cleaning fluids. 

@ Change colors without even cleaning screen. 
With simple cut-outs you can produce programs, displays, signs, greet- 
ing cards, tallies, etc. 
There is no substitute for Nu Media 


Write Dept. JA for more information about Nu Medic. 


WILSON ARTS & CRAFTS, Faribault, Minn. 
if your dealers does not have this new screen kit order direct. 


must be encouraged to enter the teaching profession. 

“Efforts must be made to up-grade the work of th. 
teacher through in-service guidance, counseling an 

well-planned programs of advanced professiona! 
training. Salaries must be commensurate with the 
training, personal qualifications and living standards 
expected of the profession.” 

Noting that experience and research have proven 
a “close relationship” between the quality and cost 
of education, another resolution declared that “ade- 
quate funds for public education will be available 
only when there is an impartial and equitable assess- 
ment of real property, and where there is a broadened 
tax base to include additional forms of wealth.” 

It was also noted that research for better education, 
as in other fields, is costly — but necessary to keep 
pace with rapidly changing times. Wider and more 
rapid exchange of research ideas by administrators, 
teachers and laymen is recommended. 

The superintendents adopted another resolution 
which said that “education at the national level 
should be separated from partisan politics.” 


“We urge,” they declared, “that the United States 
Office of Education be established as an independent 
agency with appropriate status and financial support, 
permitting it to conduct effective research and exert 
positive leadership.” 

Regarding the school program, the charter said that 
public schools “have a deep responsibility for the 
development of ethical character in children,” and 
added, “traditionally, the public school system is 
dedicated to building strong American citizens.” 
“The school program must meet the changing needs 
of the community and provide for the abilities of 
every child, with special attention to gifted pupils 
More attention should also be given to enlarging pre- 
school, adult and vocational programs.” 

The charter asserted that “public education is a 
partnership enterprise,” with educational leaders! 
“shared with supervisors, principals, teachers, puy ils 
and citizens.” 


PROBE PHYSICAL, HUMAN NEEDS 
Such school planning problems as size of site, dist ict 
reorganization, school design theory, coopera ve 
studies by universities, and human values in de gn 
were probed at the 1954 Indiana and Midwest Sc! »ol 
Building Planning Conference which was held a: [n- 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
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Leather Craftsmen (Ruth Masters and Franklyn McCormack) take part in “Special 
E ents” evening at Ft. Sheridan, Ill., on U. S. Army’s Arts and Crafts Program. 


The 21 speakers including archi- 
tects and school plant specialists, 
discussed various aspects of the 
theme, “Planning School Build- 
ings For the Whole Child.” 
Theory of School Designs: “Design 
is not only for education, it is part 
of it. The physical structure of a 
school must emphasize and reward 
cooperation rather than competi- 
tion, Neatly organized furnishings 
and finishes impose a strong sense 
of orderliness on the young mind. 
The building must not pose nui- 
sance problems and chores devoid 
of positive accent. The physical 
environment must be recognized as 
an educative factor of the first or- 
der.” — Richard J. Neutra, archi- 
tect, Los Angeles. 

Design for the Human Being: 
“Modern school planning must 
consider the social, emotional and 
physical as well as mental growth 
of the child in school. The en- 
vironment must require a mini- 
mum expenditure of body energy 
for mere adaptation. The educa- 
tional spaces must be functional 
both in size and in relation to one 
another, yet be adaptable to 
change. These three principles 
must be the basis of all future 
school planning.” — Paul W. Seag- 
ers. School Planning Consultant 
ani Professor of Education, Indi- 
ana University. 
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Surface 


(continued from page 16) 


was the development of colored 
designs using paper or other flat 
materials with color applied with 
different tools such as_ pens, 
sponges, sieves, tooth picks, string, 
metal objects, rubber cement or 
brushes. In addition to this, the 
student added materials of his 
choice to heighten the textural 
quality of the design — sand, saw- 
dust, wood particles, threads, beads 
or anything else they could find 
around their homes. 


Techniques and choice of mater- 
ials were varied with many discus- 
sions and evaluations carried on 
during the process. When an inter- 
esting texture or surface treatment 
was developing, the class stopped 
and watched that particular stu- 
dent work, Undertones were ap- 
plied both on wet and dry sur- 
faces with such tools as sponges 
and metal cylinders. Some students 
used no tools whatsoever, but 
merely poured the paint from bot- 
tles onto the surface and let it 
cover where it might. Others ap- 
plied rubber cement to the clear 
surface and then, by a resist method, 
developed the design by removing 
bits of the cement at different 


stages. (continued on page 46) | 


Larson LEATHERCRAFT 


Caretul grading * Guaranteed quali 
Same day shipments 


FREE! 


tools used) to latest 


Use one COMPLETE 

4 all tools and materials. 

= shipped same day received. 
Careful, accurate grading plus 

anteed quality assure walle 


WRITE TODAY! Big new book 
shows all leathercraft ideas, from 
ready-cut Beginners’ Kits (no 


for 
expert craftsmen. VE TIME! 
source for 


dependable, 
rm selection ond 
tently excellent results. Send for your copy sow! 
LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4202, Chicage 24, II!. 


leather, pottery, reed, ete. in- 
eludes bookbinding, block print- 
ing, basketry, teymaking, looms 


; 266 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 


Kink 


KITS omy 55% 


Interesting & Easy Hobby 


Now ... make beautiful picture 
or mirror frames, powder or bou- 


~ 


gr 


doir boxes, etc. Fascinating & Simple as A-B-C 
for all ages. Requires no hard or tiresome effort. 


Students enjoy 
ip 


pleasures 


carving for them- 
selves, family or 
friends, 


qual 
Oil Stone, plus complete instructions 
Carve with Design Chart. 
DAY. 
or M.0. for $5.95 i 
C.0.D.) Money Back in 5 Days if not 


satisfied. 
FRANK MITTERMEIER (Solo Migr.) 

3577 E. Tremont Ave. E 
Dept. K - New York 65, N.Y. 
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— IVAN E. JOHNSON 


TReADLE AND Bossin, a film produced by Wheat- 


on Galentin, Film Images, Inc., 18 East 
60th Street, New York 22, N. Y. Run- 
ning time 9 minutes. 16 mm, sound, 
color. Rental $10.00, sale $125.00, 1954. 


Films that bring a new visual examination of 
beauty in commonplace things are becoming quite 
popular with film producers. Some of these films 
succeed in helping us to see new ways of perceiv- 
ing objects. There are others which err in tedious 
examination, over-played importance of details and 
indulgence in cliches. Treadle and Bobbin, a film 
study of a sewing machine, dwells on the hypnotic 
rhythms and flashing precision of an instrument. 
From the peddling of the foot (this machine is of 
an early vintage) to the stitching of the cloth the 
film traces the movements. The light, color and 
structure of the machine are pointed up through 
shots from different angles. It does not seem that 
the producer has made the most of the details of 
the old fashioned machine nor has he gotten 
enough variety and richness to parts of the film. 
Treadle and Bobbin might be highly enjoyed by 
children 6 to 12 years of age even though the 
“machine-hero” of the film might be foreign to 
their experience. 
e 
KUMAK — THE SLEEPY Hunter, a film produced 
by Film Images, Inc. 18 East 60th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Running 
time 13 minutes. 16mm, color, sound. 
Rental $10.00, sale $140.00. 


An Eskimo folk tale has been used as the basis 
for the film, Kumak — The Sleepy Hunter. Pup- 
pets are used to tell the story of the hunter who 
would rather sleep than hunt. His adventures 
which end in success, his marriage and his demise 
are told in a rather interesting manner. There is 
a moral to the story which should be seen to be 
understood. At times the film seems slanted for 
adults yet the adventures of Kumak are certain 
to interest children. The puppetry is well done 
and the filming effective. 


‘TREASURES OF THE GREAT NATIONAL GALLERIES, by 
Hans Tietze, Phaidon Publishers Inc., 
New York, N. Y., $10.00, 1954. 


Hans Tietze, an art historian noted for his know- 
ledge of the collections of paintings in museums 
throughout the world, has brought together some 
rather choice and carefully selected material in 
Treasures of the Great National Galleries. Dr. 


Tietze has devoted a chapter to each of the famous 
museums and has accompanied these with 300 il- 
lustrations, many in color, accompanied by ex- 
planatory notes. Not only is this book a valuable 
reference work but it takes its readers to great col- 
lections which they may never have the opportun- 
ity to see. Among the great museums of the western 
world “visited” in this book are the Uffizi of Flor- 
ence, the Louvre of Paris, the Prado of Madrid, the 
Metropolitan of New York and the National Gal- 
lery in Washington. Obviously the author had to 
be very selective in compending the collections il- 
lustrated. His selection is comprehensive enough 
that readers get reasonable information about the 
scope of the greatest collections of masterpieces. 


New Furniture, Volume 2, 1954, edited by Alvin 
Lustig, George Wittenborn, Inc., Pub- 
lisher, Chicago, $8.50, 1954. 


As one studies New Furniture one senses that here 
is furniture that is apt to be new for the next five 
to ten years. Alvin Lustig, industrial designer and 
professor at Yale University, has edited the collec- 
tion with care. Industrial products from 14 countries 
are shown as well as some illustrations of student 
work at Yale. Chairs and sofas, tables, beds and 
couches are included. Also illustrated are nurser- 
ies, kitchens, work areas and areas designed for 
outdoor living. One gets the impression of clean- 
ness, directness and visually satisfying design in 
the products in New Furniture. The followers of 
Frank Lloyd Wright will not be happy with Mr. 
Lustig’s selections for the latter is no less catho- 
lic in his tastes than the other. It is interesting to 
study New Furniture alongside of the work of the 
recently “re-venerated” exponent of the Art Nou- 
veau, Charles Rennie Mackintosh. Like the furn- 
iture of Art Nouveau, the furniture of Mr. Lustig’s 
selection reflects the imaginative and inventive 
designer of its time. 


Is Mopern INTeR1on DesiGN? by Edgar Kaut- 
mann, Jr. The Museum of Modern Art, 
Publishers, 11 West 53rd Street, New 
York 28, N. Y., 1954, $1.25. 


Several years ago the Museum of Modern Art un- 
dertook to publish a series of small booklets which 
would help the layman better understand the work 
of contemporary artists and designers. What is 
Modern Interior Design? following in the footsteps 
of booklets on modern sculpture and painting, does 
a good job of presenting a helpful resume of mod- 
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ern interior design. The author 
waces the development of modern 
twesiors from William Morris to 
Marcel Bruer and Mies Van der 
Rohe. Very wisely the booklet 
a oids such faddish modern decor- 
a ive elements as free-form tables, 
“ verwrought” wrought iron and 
t! e excesses of glass that have been 
ii terpreted as being the hallmark 
© contemporary design. 


Fork ArT Morirs oF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA by Frances _Lichten, 
Hastings House, Publishers, 
41 East 50th Street, New 
York 22, N.Y., $5.75, 1954. 

F ances Lichten has compiled one 
o the handsomest and most re- 
pete books on Pennsylvania folk 
at to come out in many years. 
B-autifully illustrated plates ac- 
companied by excellent, but brief 
iconographical data, make Folk Art 
Motifs of Pennsylvania one of the 
better source books of its kind. 
The author has produced her book 
for information and enjoyment. 
I: is unfortunate that the publish- 
e1s suggest on the dust cover that 
this book will be handy for those 
who cannot think up a good de- 
sign: it is obvious that this was not 
the author’s purpose. ® 


Order Your 


Handweaving Yarns 
from 


HANDWEAVERS 
HEADQUARTERS 


Cottons, wools, linens, metallic yarns, 
looms and equipment can be ordered 
from the Lily Mills. 

Send $1 for a com- 

plete kit of yarn color 

samples and catalog. 

(This actually costs 

you nothing as this $1 

applies toward your 

first order of $10 or 

more of Lily yarns.) 

Price list sent free. 


Buy Your Yarns From 
LILY MILLS COMPANY, 
Dept. HW-AA Shelby, N. C. 
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Puerto Rico 
(continued from page 34) 


different materials, as paper, tex- 
tiles, bamboo, seashells, coconut 
shells, horn, etc.; using and dec- 
orating inexpensive or discarded 
materials, as wooden crates, card- 
board boxes, tin cans, jute bags, 
etc.; and experimenting with our 
native seeds, roots, and fibers are 
being introduced into our tradi- 
tional classrooms during the ac- 
tivities period, or during a sepa- 
rate art period on the elementary 
level. 


On the secondary level, the in- 
dustrial arts and the native handi- 
crafts programs have a major re- 
sponsibility in introducing to our 
adolescents art experiences of a di- 
versified nature. We are planning 
to increase the opportunities for 
training in the fine arts and crafts 
for youth at this level. In fact, in 
the past two years we have attempt- 
ed to organize more formal art 
groups in our junior and senior 
high schools, in charge of special 
art teachers, 


Ihere is a definite trend in these 
past few years to augment our art 
education in general, so that child- 
ren participate in worthwhile ap- 
preciational experiences, such as 
the study of color reproductions 
in the regular classrooms of the 
well-known paintings of the great 
masters and contemporary artists; 
the attendence at art exhibits of 
local and foreign artists; talks and 
illustrated conferences given by 
artists and art educators; the show- 
ing of films, film-strips and color- 
ed slides; and the fostering of field 
trips to places of esthetic interest 
in the community. 


Both types of experiences — the 
productive as well as the apprecia- 
tional — are contributing to the en- 
richment of our cultural heritage. 
To sum up, these are the high- 
lights of our art education pro- 
gram for our school children. We 
hope that educators from the 
mainland, as well as foreign ones, 
will come in the future to visit us 
to get clearer panorama of the 
Puerto Rican educational program 
and culture, ¢ 


| @ It’s true, as thousands of teachers 


have discovered. If you want to produce 
more and better visual aids in half the 
time, get acquainted with the Flo-master 
and its magic FELT-Tip. It writes on 
anything— wood, cloth, leather—even 
on the blackboard. Broad lines or 
thin lines— with 4 sizes of interchange- 
able felt tips. Due to the Flo-master 
valve-an exclusive feature—the flow 


| of ink is controlled by the pressure 


on the nib. Flo-master Inks-in 8 colors— 
are instant-drying, smudge-proof, 
waterproof, non-toxic. Why not free 
yourself from the drudgery and 

mess of working with paints and 
brushes— mixing, spilling, smearing, 
cleaning-up and storing! Available 

at stationers or school supply houses. 


MORE THAN 100 USES IN SCHOOLS 


—including * Flash Cards, Posters, 
Charts * Maps, Gomes, Decorations * 
Marking Athletic Equipment —Coat 
Hooks, Overshoes, etc. * Lining Black- 
boards * Making Calendars, Clocks. 


*The FLOw of ink is MASTERed or 
controlled by the pressure on the nib. 


FREE! 
ee] School Bulletin 


Flo-master 
illustrates 

scores of ways 
teachers are 
using the 
Flo-master in 
schoolroom instruction and activities. 
Write for your copy to: 


CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co., 
Dept. J-l¥ 
153 W. 23rd St., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
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© 600" MATTE Fix 
You can werk over!) 

"100" CLEAR Acrylic. 
* Damar Varnish. 


ative 


SOLD AT ART SUPPLY STORES. 
Write Today for FREE Literature. 


ACROLITE, INC., Dept. JAA HILLSIDE, W. 3. 


Da 

able for immediate delivery RUBBER moios 
We offer you high quality 

at pric SMELiCRasy 
es lelent serv- 

prompt. se en 

Give us a try and we will do ‘ASS ETOmNG 
the best to please you on our PeLTCRasy 

list of satisfied customers. 

Send for free listing or Amsenoicnasy 
25¢ for complete catalog BLOCK Paeerieg 


DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 


Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 


PER 
WATER COLOR PA 
T BOARD 
AYOUT PADS~ ART BUF 
and 


are in the 
FAVOR, RUHL CATALOG 


Plan your purchases with our cat- | 

alog. Shop AT YOUR LOCAL $ 
AR SUPPLY STORE. If your 

store doesn’t have what you want, Yr 


AVOR, . Free catalog sup- 
plied to class or school. write res 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, lil 


BUILDING BIRDHOUSES 


A film in the “Living Science’ Series 
Consultant—Glenna 0. 
Explains purpose of building 


ental $3.00. 
INTERNATIONAL 

FILM BUREAU INC. 

57 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 4, 


Surface 
(continued from page 43) 


The students continued their ex- 
periments by applying glue or rub- 
ber cement on top of the pigment. 
They sprinkled on sand, multi- 
colored tiny beads, sawdust and 
even invaded the kitchen cup- 
boards to find interesting textures 
and colors in such materials as 
paprika, sugar, salt and cinnamon! 
Linear qualities were added by 
holding paint-dipped strings or 
elastic bands taut over the paint- 
ing then snapping them. Some 
strings were dipped in paint and 
fixed on the painting to produce 
a contour quality. When thick 
layers of paint dried cracks form- 
ed giving the design an even more 
unusual texture. No set number 
of experiments was assigned, but 
as it turned out the students took 
such an interest in the project 
that it became a problem to make 
them stop! 


Frill 


(continued from page 27) 


utensils, and occupations through 
historical time. 

The sixth-graders exhibited a wide 
variety of art work which showed 
a familiarity with many materials 
and media. Most of their art had 
helped bring history back to life 
when they studied. Different stu- 
dents talked about the work they 
had a part in. Among the things 
exhibited was a relief map of 
Australia; an African village made 
of paper, pipe cleaners, dirt, glass 
etc.; original clay coins which they 
had pressed from molds they had 
carved in plaster, similar to those 
of the Romans, 


Junior high students contributed 
mobiles and stabiles using sea life 
as motifs; a mural depicting the 
lower orders of animal life in their 
natural habitat; furniture that 
they had made for use in the class- 
room, such as a bookcase and a 
magazine table; and an exhibit 
table with a collection of shells. 
Senior high art students exhibited 
and talked about the making of 
tools used in sculpture; how stone 


PLASTICS# 


for arts and craft 
schools 


BULK PLASTICS Order your ic su 
plies from our wide range o! mate jak. 
All types of plastic in stock. Lowest | ~ices 
on scrap. Most sizes, shapes, colors im ned- 
lately available. Send for free catalog and 
price list. 

PLASTIC PROJECT KITS Twenty- hree 
different project kits available. Each con- 
tains working plans and all plastic req tired 
for project. Projects include lamps, ewe! 
boxes, novelties, etc. Send for free c: ‘alog 
and price list. 

PLASTICS TRAINING COURSE A new 
plastics fabrication training course. " wen- 
ty-seven manuals. Covers all phas:; of 
fabrication, casting, lamination, in: -rnaj 
carving, etc. All plastics and basic we king 
supplies furnished with the course. [deal 
training course for art and craft instru ‘tors. 


10% DISCOUNT TO RECOGNIZE! 
SCHOOLS 


All Plastics shipped Postpaid 
INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVIC.) 
TRAINING SERVICE 


Dear Sirs: Please send me: 

(CD Free Catalog and Price List, Bulk Plastics 

(CO Free Catalog and Price List, Plastle Project Kit 
(CD Free Folder, Plastics Training Course 


GRUMBACHEE 


“4017” 
PURE CAMEL HAIR 


> WATER COLOR 
BRUSHES 


@ schools 
@ ceramics 
@ hobby craft 
FULL SIZES 
© 


6 7 8 9 10 1? 


WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEAL'% 
DONG KINGMAN WATER COLOR R' PRINT 


—M. GRUMBACH 


484 West 34th Street, New York 1 N. Y. 
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Fee and Inexpensive Teaching Aids 


B-low are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 
f. red im the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 


one coupon for 


J. C. Larson Co., Inc., 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4202, Chicago 24, 
Ill. Adv. on page 43. No. 433. 


Folder and prices. Ivan Rosequist, 18 S. Con- 


Tucson, Ariz. Adv. on page 48. 


and free materials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, 
hree e. ch item you desire. Starred (*) offers require a small payment and re- 
ial q ests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all 
ewel ¢ upons to: 
alog 
= Ri ADER SERVICE, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 542 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
of 
rnal 
king BF JSHES LEATHER 
Ideal 
‘tors. Illustrated Catalog. 
Di ng Kingman Reprint. M. Grumbacher, Inc. 

184 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Adv. 

n page 46. No. 416. 
2! page “School Approved Brushes by Delta” 

catalog. Write on school stationery to Delta MATS 

3rush Mfg. Corp., 119 Blecker St., New 

ork 12, N. Y. Adv. on page 46. No. 418. 

vent St., 
No. 434, 

Kit 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


*Catalog. Send 25 cents to Dearborn Leather 
Co., Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., De- 
troit 6, Mich. Adv. on page 46. 


List of Supplies. Dearborn Leather Co., Dept. 
A-12, 8625 Linnwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 
Adv. on page 46. No. 405. 


illustrated catalog. J. L. Hammett Co., 266 
Main St., Cambridge, Mass. Adv. on page 
43. No. 427. 


Catalog Showing complete line of original 
craft projects and materials in stock. The 
Handicrafters, 4SA W. Brown St., Waupun, 
Wis. Adv. on page 50. No. 452. 


literature. Acrolite, Inc., Dept. JAA, Hillside, 
N. J Adv. on page 46. No. 441. 


425 S. Wa- 
Adv. on page 


Catalog. Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc., 
bash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
46.. No. 445. 


FELT TIP MARKER 


Flo-Master School Bulletin. Cushman and Den- 
ison Mfg. Co., Dept. J-19, 153 W. 23rd St., 


429. 


HANDWEAVING SUPPLIES 


N.C. Adv. on page 45. No. 444. 
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New York 11, N. Y. Adv. on page 45. No. 


Price list. Lily Mills Co., Dept. HW-AA, Shelby, 


MODELING CLAY 


Free Sample. Montgomery Studio, R. D. 4, 
West Chester, Pa. Adv. on page 48. No. 
464, 


MUSIC 


1954 E.M.B. Guide. Educational Music Bureau, 
Inc., 30 F. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Adv. 
on page 48. No. 415. 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 


More information about Nu Media. Dept. JA, 


Wilson Arts & Crafts, Faribault, Minn. 
Adv. on page 42. No. 453. 
Colorful descriptive folder. Dept. JA-32, The 


American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. Adv. 
on back cover. No. 463. 


PLASTICS 


Catalog and Price List, Bulk Plastics. Interstate 
training Service, Dept. C-49-B, Portland 13, 
Ore. Adv. on page 46. No. 402. 


Catalog and Price List, Plastic Project Kits, 
Interstate Training Service, Dept. C-49-B, 
Portland 13, Ore. Adv. on page 46. No. 
403. 


Folder, Plastics Training Course. Interstate 
Training Service, Dept. C-49-B, Portland 13, 
Ore. Adv. on page 46. No. 404. 
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Frog Hollow Weaving Studio 
Colebrookdale Boyertown R. D. 2, Pa. 


Leoms, Yarns, Supplies 


Instructions—Special Help and Advice 
te Physically Handicapped Persons 


Mrs. Esther R. Plank Boyertown 7-8977 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


eldeas for weavers young and old 
e Valuable suggestions for teachers 
eA complete file is a library of 
authentic weaving information 
Begin your subscription with the Summer, ‘54, 
issue and receive a complete index of first 
4 years—1950-53 


lyr $4 2 yrs $7.50 3 yrs $10 5 yrs $15 
Send checks and money orders to 


245 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


Self-Hardening MODOCLAY 


@ Moist, ready te use 
@ Not fired in a kiln 


Genet Th School 
Sample Bex, pest 
MONTGOMERY 
West Chester, Pa. 


BUY MATS THAT LAST 


SUPER MATS 


a professional look for your exhibits 


Make your school exhibits look more 
professional with Mats by Rosequist ee @ 


and end the exp of y buying 
new ones. These thick, strong mats give 
pictures @ new look . . . won't warp, wilt 
or dog-ear. If soiled in handling, « dam 
cloth will make them look fresh again. Ava 
able in off-white or colors. Even ers for 
vertical or horizontal pictures. 

Write today for folder and prices. 
Special d + to 


IVAN ROSEQUIST 


18 South Convent St., Tucson, Arizone 


carving was done; the making of 
various ceramic pieces and ceramic 
sculpture; firing, slip decoration, 
and glazing. Two boys talked 
about oil paintings they had done. 
Also on exhibit were articles of 
furniture, a gun rack, knives made 
from files, enameling, water colors, 
and textile designs. 


What surprised both parents and 
teachers was the self-confident 
manner in which students aged 
nine to 16 talked about art, and 
the sense of humor they exhibited 
— and pride. When the meeting 
was over, the parents showed a 
new understanding of the part 
art plays in the lives of their child- 
ren. Their own children’s voices 
brought home to interested — but 
previously uninformed parents — 
the meaning of school art e 


Boys’ Club 


(continued from page 19) 


each boy wanted to decorate his 
mask. 


A simple demonstration showed 
how the somewhat bewildering 
heap of scrap could be the source 
of an exciting mask. Once the 
materials were introduced, 8-inch 
and 6-inch paper plates were pass- 
ed out to each boy. 


The group began immediately to 
pick out the most suitable shapes 
for different facial features. The 
first session included gluing the 
various objects on the paper plate 
and building up the features with 
paper mache. The second session 
was spent in doing more paper 
mache work and forming the 
shape and features of the face. Us- 
ually by the third session the boys 
were ready to start decorating their 
masks. Bold, bright-colored temp- 
eras seemed to be the boys’ favorite. 


The fourth session was spent on 
the finishing touches. The finer 
and more delicate designs were 
added and finally a coat of lacquer 
to preserve the mask. 


By virtue of its numerous values 
the project was ranked as one of 
our most successful. We noticed 
that there was little, if any, imita- 
tion. Each boy seemed to want to 


Make music exciting to chil- 
dren with interesting new ma- 
terial, new ideas from E.M.B. 
You get the most material, the 
best material and get it quick- 
est from E.M.B. — rhythm, 
pre-band, music stories, folk 
dances, singing games, work 
books, children’s operettas, 
choruses. 


Educational Music Bureau pro. 
vides school music materials 
for all ages, all occasions, al! 
needs, all grades of difficulty. 


Write for your copy of the big, new 
1954 E.M.B. GUIDE. It is the most 
complete listing of school music mate- 
rials of all publishers available. 
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develop his own ideas and paid 
little attention to his neighbor’s. 
‘Then, too, for many it was a first 
experience in using scrap mater- 
ials, It made them aware of the 
i rtistic potential of simple objects 
«nd instilled, we felt, an apprecia- 
‘on of art in everyday life. ¢ 


‘irst Grade 


continued from page 41) 


14E AUDIENCE 

(£ course the children began to 
onder how the visitors would 
know the exact day and time when 
t ey could come. Invitations solved 
tiuis problem. They were written 
ii the form of letters, Simple head- 
ius, body and endings were 
t.ught. Envelopes were made by 
folding white drawing paper. 
( uide lines called for use of a 
railer and envelopes were correctly 
aldressed. Our return address, 
name of school and number of 
our room, were written on the back 
o! each invitation. Letters were de- 
livered by the first-graders wearing 
paper mail-man hats which they 
had made. The letters asked for 
a reply saying “RSVP.” 

The problem of a place for visitors 
from home in the auditortum was 
met by the class with large posters 
fastened to seats in certain rows. 
They asked, “Please save for Vis- 
itors.” 


THE PERFORMANCE 

Few rehearsals of the program were 
necessary and the entire produc- 
tion remained fresh and interest- 
ing to the class. All the children 
took part and each child felt equal 
to taking any part in the entire 
program. Several trips to the aud- 
itorium brought the parts of the 
program together and gave op- 
portunity for discussion of plat- 
form behavior. Classroom chairs 
were brought to the platform and 
arranged on either side of the 
stage. No curtain was used, all ac- 
tion taking place in full view of 
the audience. 


Although the material presented 
was familiar to the other classes 
in the audience, they seemed to 
enjoy it very much. Many of them 
spoke of the time when they had 
learned these same things in the 


FEBRUARY, 1955 


first-grade. All the classes wrote 
thank you letters and the kinder- 
garten children gave oral thanks.® 


Montage 
(continued from page 39) 
cussed, some selected and some 


discarded. The discard pile was 
dumped into the basket and the 


select pile showed to the teacher 
as each explained his plan of 
organization. Some suggestions as 
to cutting and as to the size re- 
lationships of the parts were made. 
Sue asked the teacher, “What is 
the best way to paste these pictures 
down?” Possible sealers were list- 
ed: rubber cement, mucilage, li- 
brary paste, shellac applied 


ie: DERFUL NEW 


e proves interestin useful 


For Your Electronics Classes 


New teaching aid is RCA's unusually complete Electronics Kit. 
So basic is all equipment and so clear the instructions, class can do numerous 
experiments as well as build a fine 2-tube radio. 


Many scientists worked many months 
with Chicago’s Museum of Industry 
and RCA to help put together this 
Electronics Kit for young scientists. 


This Kit gives equipment and instructions 
that are geared to the skills and technical 
grasp of ages 11 to 18. They can, with this, 
build and operate a transmitter and both 1-tube 
and 2-tube radio. 


Coming at this time with increasing interest 
among young people in radio, radar, television 
and the electronics field generally, teachers 
walpeinn this Kit. It adapts itself to class 
projects with many exciting experiments that 
are fun to do and teach the theory. 


64-Page Booklet 8x514" called First Ad- 
ventures in Electronics is with each ‘Ait. 16 
specific experiments are set up in § parts: 
1 Charges and Batteries; 2-3 Cassunts and 
Detecting Devices; 4 Waves; 5 Radios. Also 
included are International Morse Code and 
most symbols used in radio. 


Parts List consists of board; variable capaci- 
tor; RF coil; antenna coil; 1.5 megohm re- 
sistor; 22 uuf capacitor; .o1 uf capacitor; 
B battery holder; ground clamp; wire leads; 
antenna wire; magnet wire; hardware assort- 
ment; compass; iron rod; zinc electrode; cop- 
per electrode; A battery clips; headphone; 
knob; 3v4 socket; 1T4 socket; 3v4 tube; 1T4 
tube; ground wire; dial scale... Your PTA or 
Board of Ed. might procure this Kit for you. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED, you Can get ELECTRONICS KIT NO. 1 described above by writing to 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO., 1700 Irving Pk. Rd., Chicago 13 . 


It’s Healthful To Enjoy Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


The pleasant, natural chewing of wholesome, 
tasty Wrigley's Spearmint Gum helps keep teeth 
clean and bright. Aids digestion and breath, too. 


- $29.95 plus 25¢ postage. 
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to both the photo and mount, 
household cement and dry mount 
tissue. 

Ralph chose to use rubber cement 
and proceeded to fit his montage to 
the background. Sue expressed a 
desire to try dry mounting. She 
was instructed to purchase a pack- 
age of the dry-mount tissue at the 
photo store and to bring to class 


a thermostat-controlled flat iron. 


Sue brought the needed materials 
and was given a small table and 
a stack of old newspapers as well 
as several sheets of clean white pa- 
per. The teacher demonstrated 
how she should trace each piece 
of her montage on the tissue, then 
cut the tissue about 1/16-inch 
smaller on all sides than the mark- 


CLINTON 


36th Year 


Member—N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


lf it is a position in the Midwest, 
West or Alaska, we can find it for 


you. ENROLL NOW. 


706 South Fourth Street 
Clinton, lowa 


Use SENCO RULERS 


FOR NEATNESS 
AND ACCURACY 


NOVELTY CO., INC. 
201-207 Fall St, Seneca Falls 27, N. Y. 


PEACOCK 


WRITE FOR 


£9.75 FREE CATALOG 
F.0.8. Showing complete fine of original 
Waupun craft projects and materials in stock 
Wis. for quick shipment. 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 
Makers and distributors craft supplies 
4 SA W. BROWN 8ST. WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 


Brilliant, opaque art colors . 


the handy spout, and mix with water . 


PLUS BLACK AND WHITE 
Manufactured by 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS Fs 
p 


2651 W. Grand Avenue, Chico 
vivision of Chicago Bronze ond 


abastine 


DRY ART COLORS 


at lower costs, 
because they are dry. Pour what you need from 
no 
waste, no spoilage. Ground for easy blending, 
smooth free flow, quick drying. Perfect for 
posters, murals, all school art projects. Non- 
toxic . . . harmless to skin and clothing. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUP- 
PLY DEALER IN 13 STRIKING COLORS 


ings to allow for the expansion of 
the tissue under heat. 


When Ralph and Sue brought 
their finished work to pin on tie 
bulletin board, the teacher poi t- 
ed out the strengths and we k- 
nesses in each of the pictures. 


“Many artists make their livi ig 
just doing such paste-ups,” 1¢ 
added. “The value of the mont: ze 
is that many aspects of an ic ea 
may be presented in one pictuce. 
The movie newsreel uses the m:n- 
tage to show as many as six eve its 
going on at once. Montage bre. ks 
both time and space relationsh ps 
as new means of associating id as 
are born. The montage create: a 
new emotional experience for the 
onlooker. To construct a montage 
requires that the maker have a 
flexible imagination, a strong seiise 
of design and a_tone-conscious 
eye. You have learned as much 
and perhaps more than the stu- 
dent who has put down his ideas 
with paint, pencil, brush or pen, 
and your finished product is as 
legitimate an art expression as 
theirs.” 


Kachina Dolls 


(continued from page 23) 


headresses, spears or bowls of corn 
with white glue, slots or dowels. 


Painting. Paint the entire kachina 
doll with white tempera or [lat 
white undercoat. If the latter is 
used, sand it slightly when dry. 
Draw the design on with pencil 
(refer to original pencil design). 
Paint with colored tempera directly 
over the white paint. Keep in mind 
that the Hopi Indians have six di- 
rectional colors: yellow for north 
and northwest; blue-green, west or 
southwest; red, south or southeast; 
and white for east or northeast. All 
of these colors taken together refer 
to the zenith or up. Black refers to 
the nadir or down; These are the 
basic colors, although other colors 
are often found such as turquoise, 
red-orange, green and blue. 


If permanence is desired, spray ‘he 
kachina doll with a plastic spray 
which will waterproof it without 
giving it a sheen, Feathers inse: ed 
in holes made with an ice pick ie 
a nice final touch, ® 
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